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One man’s natural law is all too often another’s poison. For Socrates 
there was a higher law whispering to him from outside the cave of 
this world that told him it was the nature of man and the first prin- 
ciple of the teaching profession to ask questions—to question every- 
thing—and that therefore he should not obey the edict of Athens 
abridging his freedom of speech. 


There is implicit in each law the alternative of obedience, or of civil 
disobedience with full acceptance of the consequences. . . . Civil 
disobedience, as I see it, is a kind of persuasion, the persuasion of 
last resort, within the boundaries of the law, sometimes the only 


kind available. 


Civil disobedience is within the legal pale . . . because it involves 
the highest possible respect for the law. If we secretly violate the 
law or try to evade it or violently seek to overthrow it, that would 
be disloyalty to the idea of law itself. But when we openly disobey 
a law that we hold to be unjust and ask for the penalty, we are saying 
that we so respect the law that we belong in jail until it is changed. 


We all engage in civil disobedience in the form of jaywalking or 
speeding, to name only two popular varieties. But we hesitate to 
resist an unjust law. We do not take personal responsibility for 
injustice. 


Excerpts from 


THE LAW AND CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


By Harris WoFForD, JR. 


See page five 











Letters to the Editors 





Responsibility to Be Informed and Charitable 





Religion and the Presidency 


I have just read your excellent editorial, 
“Religion and The Presidency” (Sept. 12). 
It is far and away the most factual, com- 
prehensive, lucid, objective and charitable 
comment I have read. It should be a posi- 
tive and constructive contribution in the 
confusing and passionate debate which is 
going on in the mind of many Protestants 
and in public assemblies. It is difficult 
and, of course, finally impossible for any- 
one to fully know his own motives in form- 
ing his judgments when both religious and 
civic responsibilities are taken seriously. 
It seems to me that all of us have a special 
responsibility to inform ourselves and to 
be as just and charitable as possible. 

I believe the spirit and content of the 
editorial offers a point of view and stand- 
ard of conduct which will commend it to 
many thoughtful and responsible people. 

Can 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


R. Pritcuert. 


Prayer for November 8 
I enclose a statement which I believe I 
have been led to prepare (see below)... . 
Presbyteries and similar groups might 
add their support to the idea... . 
J. CAMPBELL WHITE. 
Monroe, Ohio. 


PRAYER AND THE COMING ELECTION 

The possibilities of a terrible world war 
are so serious as to challenge the prayers 
of all earnest Christians. There are more 
than one hundred millions of members of 
Christian churches in the United States. 
Should we not all earnestly pray that guid- 
ance shall be given to all who seek it, that 
the men of God’s own selection shall be 
chosen for the positions of responsibility 
in this critical period? Should not pastors 
and Christian groups of all kinds do all 
they can to encourage this spirit of united 
prayer? 

(Miami Presbytery, UPUSA, has endorsed 
this idea.—Eds.) 


Opposes Hromadka 

Your reporting on the World Council of 
Churches meeting in Scotland (Sept. 5) 
gives space to the urging by Prof. Joseph 
Hromadka “to do everything in WCC pow- 


er to bring Communist China into the 
United Nations.” You label him an apolo- 
gist for Communism—but still you give 


his words space 

One thesis of the Roman Church with 
which I agree (not in application but in 
theory) is that “Error has not the same 
rights as truth.” And yet someone whose 
reasoning is as wrong as Hromadka’s can 
still get a hearing at WCC and have his 
falsehood reported around the world!! 

Immediately, some “fair-minded” Chris- 
tian will resent my implication that po- 
litical statements by Hromadka, Barth, 
etc., ought to be ignored. “Maybe they are 
wrong, but they have a right to be heard,” 
sounds plausible and Christian. 

My answer is that there are millions 
of nameless Christians who can outthink 
the very premise on which Hromadka 
stands—and we have a still better right 
to be heard than Hromadka. Need the 
judgment of John 3:19 apply to Christians 
—that men love darkness better than 
light? 


Is falsehood, and the direction of false- 
hood, so much more appealing than the 
way of Truth? Machiavelli, Nietsche, Hit- 
ler, Marx, Khrushchev, Castro may have 
deliberately written or shouted contrary 
to the stream of human moral experience 
in order to get attention. And when they 
found that their contrariness got them 
not only publicity but a gullible following, 
their egos drove them on to devilish fame 
and immortality. 

No Christian sect or 
the Roman Catholic, can hold complete, 
infinite truth in our finite minds. There- 
fore the Roman application of the thesis 
with which I began this article is disal- 
lowed. But every person or group seeking 
to know God and live in accord with His 
Moral Law is moving in the direction of 
Truth. Therefore, it is blasphemy against 
the Truth for any body of Christians to 
tie the label “error” on the path of any 
of their fellow travelers. It is possible for 
one denomination, with better scholarship 
and wider experience, to be further along 
in the pathway of truth—but the differ- 
ences among all who walk in the light of 
God are relatively small. 

But those who deliberately turn their 
backs on God, who deliberately choose 
falsehood over discernible truth, must be 
seen as the enemy. We may not hate their 
persons, but we must hate their ways. 
They are at war with us, and any conces- 
sion or cooperation we offer them, they 
scruple not to turn to our self-betrayal. 
Unlike an honorable enemy on a field of 
hot combat, they will do anything they 
can to entice us under a flag of truce, and 
then shoot to kill us. It may well be that 
Christianity in its long history has never 
had to face an enemy so completely with- 
out honor and without scruples. Even the 
Nazi leaders had not time to do so thor- 
ough a job of indoctrination for complete 
destruction of Christian civilization. 

Millions of Christians have learned this 
fact around the world. But their voices 
are comparatively unheard, their speeches 


group, including 


unreported. But when a discredited the- 
orist like Hromadka cries, “Christians, 
cooperate with communism,” the World 
Council thinks it necessary to listen to 
him. And his word is widely quoted. 
Why? Why need Christians give any more 
time and space to such suicidal folly? 


What right has communist error to make 
itself sound plausible—except that it may 
be refuted. 

If we are intelligently to love our ene- 
mies, our greatest service to them must be 
to refute their error. Our worst disservice 
to them is to permit their evil any meas- 
ure of We must frustrate com- 
munism by every possible means until the 
collapse of their motivating falsehood 
that history is on the side of the insanity 
of Karl Marx. 

History is on the side of the American 
Revolution. And history is on the side 
of every movement to enhance the dignity 
and development of the human being as 
a child of God. 


success. 


ALEXANDER GILLANDER. 
Greeneville, Tenn. 





Under God’s Eye 


As I came upon that word of God de- 
livered to King Hezekiah by Isaiah cop- 
cerning Assyria, 

But I know your sitting down 

and your going out and coming in, 
and your raging against me (2 Kings 
19:27), 
and as I reflected upon its meaning for 
the present world situation, I came upon 
an interesting thought which, through 
doggerel verse, I pass on for what it might 
be worth: 

Mr. Khrushchey hollered, “War threat!” 

When V-2 hit Russian sod. 

I wonder what he’ll do 

’Bout the espionage of God? 

An appreciative subscriber, 
Wooprow McKay, Jr. 
Chipley, Fla. 


UPUSA Delegation Is 
Dispatched to Nigeria 


An official United Presbyterian, USA, 
delegation is joining in the independence 
celebrations in Lagos, Nigeria, on Oc- 
tober 1. It is headed by Edler G. Haw- 
kins, Bronx, N. Y., pastor and vice-mod- 
erator of the General Assembly. The del- 
egation includes: Archie R. Crouch, San 
Francisco; Carl E. Ericson, Falls Church, 
Va., and Frank Wilson, New York. 

They are also visiting Liberia, Ghana 
and the Cameroun. Nigeria is the largest 
of the African nations. 

In an open letter to “our Christian 
brethren in Africa,” Eugene Carson 
Blake, Assembly’s stated clerk, and James 
H. Robinson of New York, chairman of 
the Moderator’s Continuing Committee 
on Africa, said in part: 


“We rejoice that African man, hitherto 
held in bondage by external forces, is now 
becoming free to affirm his human dignity 
and to forge his own destiny under God. 
We pray that God will guide the course 
of history of all African nations toward 
the full attainment of their vast potential 
and development.” 


In announcing the delegation, Herman 
L. Turner, the Assembly’s Moderator, 
stressed its official nature and importance: 


“IT ask you, the representatives of a 
non-segregated church with a revolution- 
ary heritage, to take our official greetings 
to the people of Africa. We congratulate 
the people of Nigeria on their day of in- 
dependence. We welcome them into the 
community of nations. We express our 
keen, sympathetic interest in the aspira- 
tions of the African people for independ- 
ence, a free way of life, and equal, respon- 
sible citizenship in the world. 

“As Christians we are glad for the 
Christ who suffered, died and rose for all 
men, and we identify our church with the 
aspirations of all men for personal dignity 
and brotherly responsibiilty. We believe 
that our faith lays upon us a special re- 
sponsibility to strive for the dignity, free- 
dom and betterment of the individual, and 
to work diligently for the brotherhood of 
man..." 





Two Series Beginning 


Presidency, p. 4 


Books, p. 11 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 


e UNITED CHURCH WOMEN will spon- 
sor 52 prayer fellowships in the U. S. 
and Canada next January and February 
in preparation for the annual World Day 
of Praver Feb. 17, studying the relevance 
of prayer to world problems and propos- 
ing concerted efforts which women can 
undertake toward their solution. 

e DELEGATES to the Cntario (Canada) 
Municipal Association conference in- 
structed their executives to press for a 
law which would permit doctors to give 
blood transfusions to children without 
parents’ permission. Jehovah’s Witnesses 
have been involved in 18 cases in Ontario 
during the past five vears where transfu- 
sions were refused. ... e HENDRIK KRAE- 
MER, leader of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church is spending two months in Japan, 
conferring with Christian representatives 
on the current religious situation there. 

. @ RoMAN CATHOLICs in Japan now 
number 277,502, for a gain of 10,894 
since last year.... @ A MAJORITY of pub- 
lic high school superintendents responding 
to a poll conducted by The Nation’s 
Schools, monthly professional magazine, 
agree that the schools should offer a 
course “about” religion. An even larger 
majority said the schools are doing a good 
job in teaching moral and_ spiritual 
values. e PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
leaders, declining to locate national 
headquarters in the inter-church center 
which opened last year in New York, 
have secured property at 43rd St. and 
Second Ave., near the United Nations 
site for construction of a 14-story build- 
ing of contemporary design. e ON 
ELECTION EVE Nov. 7, lights will burn 
in Cumberland Presbyterian Churches 
throughout Ala., Miss., and Fla. 

e RomAN CaTHo Lic theologians who do 
not speak out against dictatorships have 
been criticized by Edward T. Gargan, a 
history professor in Chicago’s Loyola 
University. Too much leniency has been 
shown toward church members who be- 
come Fascists, he said. . e Mitwav- 
KEE County (Wis.) civil court judges, 
who feel that a courtroom is not an ap- 





propriate setting for a marriage ceremony, 
are urging couples who apply for civil 
marriages to exchange their vows in a 
church. . . . e KNEEL-IN demonstrations 
have been inaugurated in New Orleans 
churches while student leaders in Rich- 
mond, Va., have published a notice that 
they will soon begin there. 


Kneel-Ins Bring Segregated Pew 


W. VA. SESSION VOTES TO 
RECEIVE FIRST NEGRO MEMBER 


While kneel-in demonstrations by Ne- 
groes seeking the opportunity of joining 
white congregations at worship caused a 
revision of policies at the Decatur, Ga., 
church, the First church of Charleston, 
W. Va., was preparing to receive its first 
Negro member in more than one hundred 
vears. 

J. Davison Philips, the Decatur pastor, 
said the church’s general policy since 
1954 has been to admit anyone who came, 
treating all alike, but that the recent 
kneel-in demonstrations had resulted in 
a policy to set aside a specific pew for 
such visitors. 

The Charleston session had voted to 
accepts a transfer of membership of a 
former resident of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
Presbyterian, who has been attending 
services in the First church for some time. 

George H. Vick, the minister, said the 
action of the elders implements a policy 
first established by the denomination in 
1865 which declared there is “no place 
for segregation in the church.” This pol- 
icy, he said, has been repeated through 
General Assembly action at least six 
times. 

Dr. Vick explained the session’s action 
as not one of “breaking the bonds of 
segregation,” since the long-established 
church principles “do not recognize color 
as a test of membership.” When the 
church was first organized in 1819 it had 
both white and Negro families among its 
charter members and it has never barred 
attendance or membership of Negroes by 
any formal order. 

Dr. Vick declared that membership is 
based solely ‘“‘on the promise of faith in 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior.” 

Dr. Vick insisted that the session’s ac- 
tion is not an unusual one, but is dedi- 
cated to the principle of church polity as 
endorsed by the General Assembly. 

“This may be newsworthy only in the 
same sense as when the church accepts 
its first Korean, Japanese, Frenchman or 
Arab, or any other group.” The Presby- 
terian Church, he said, “is and always 
has been a Bible-believing church. It 
believes that the Scriptures reveal God’s 
will which asserts ‘Mine house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all people!’ ” 
The Charleston church has a membership 
of more than 3,400 members. 


STUDENT WORKERS URGE 
CAMPUS PARTICIPATION 


Campus Christian Life staff workers 
in their recent annual conference at Mon- 
treat, N. C., gave support to the non- 
violent efforts of Negroes in the South to 
break down racial barriers. With more 
than 70 CCL workers attending, they 
gave unanimous support to a resolution 
supporting “the Negro people in their 
non-violent efforts to break down the cul- 
tural and legal barriers between them and 
full citizenship.” They also encouraged 
all Westminster Fellowship groups and 
Campus Christian Life personnel to in- 
vestigate opportunities to participate in 
these efforts by intensive study, financial 
aid, or by active, personal participation 
with the Negro students. 


Student Federation 


Churches Urged to 
Open Membership 


DENVER, CoLo. (RNS) — Churches 
throughout the country were challenged 
by the National Student Christian Fed- 
eration to open their membership roles 
and pews to all sincere believers regard- 
less of race. 

In a report on “Students and Segrega- 
tion—a Declaration of Christian Inten- 
tion,” the federation at its General As- 
sembly here also reaffirmed its support of 
sit-in and other non-violent demonstra- 
tions against segregation. 

The federation, which represents stu- 
dent movements of a number of Protes- 
tant denominations, asked congregations 
“to determine, if they have not already 
done so, and to make it known (even by 
paid advertisements in local newspapers 
if necessary) that their worship services 
are open for any, irrespective of race, 
who will come sincerely and devoutly to 
worship the God revealed in Jesus 
Christ.” 

Churches were urged by the students 
to fix a date when they would entertain 
applications for membership from _per- 
sons of all races; to open other church 
activities, such as Sunday schools, to all; 
and to make a public stand for equal eco- 
nomic opportunity, racial freedom, and 








equality and justice for all peoples. 

“Requests for open church member- 
ship are coming now and will increase,” 
the federation declared. “There is no 
Christian reason whatever for attempting 
to exclude Christians from any congre- 
gation on the basis of race. Let the church 
be the church.” 

In reaffirming endorsement of sit-ins 
against discrimination (supported last 
March by the federation’s central com- 
mittee), the students said that such non- 
violent protests can be used as “a Chris- 
tianly justifiable means, not against the 
rule of law but against the wrongness of 
particular laws and customs.” 

“We also believe,” the youths said, 
“that there has seldom been given to the 
Christian churches in our country so ob- 
vious an obligation for the gospel of 
reconciliation.” 

The NSCF is related administratively 
to the National Council of Churches’ Di- 
vision of Christian Education. It in- 
cludes student movements of Baptist, 
Disc iples of Christ, Evangelical United 
Brethren, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Protestant Episcopal and United 
Church of Christ denominations. 


SHRADER LEAVING AS 
CHAPEL HILL PASTOR 


W. Wesley Shrader, a former Yale 
Divinity School professor, has resigned 
as pastor of the University Baptist 
Church in Chapel Hill, N. C., stating, 
“My integrationist views on the race 
question make my pastoral leadership of 
this church impossible.”” His resignation 
becomes effective Oct. 30. 

Some time ago Dr. Shrader permitted 
Martin Luther King, Jr., well-known 
Negro leader, to speak in the church un- 
der sponsorship of the Baptist Student 
Union of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Members of the congregation were 
reported displeased over this incident. 
Last spring Dr. Shrader and other local 
ministers gave public support to store 
owners desegregating their lunch counters. 

Dr. Shrader said his racial views were 
fully known by the congregation when 
he came there a year ago. 


METHODIST MINISTER GETS 
SUPPORT FOR RESISTANCE 


An Alabama Methodist minister, Rob- 
ert Hughes of Birmingham, was kept in 
jail over a recent weekend, from Friday 
until Tuesday, rather than turn over rec- 
ords to a Bessemer, Ala., grand jury. He 
declined to name informants for material 
he gave a New York Times writer, Har- 
rison Salisbury, now under indictment 
by the jury. 

The Episcopal Society for Cultural 
and Racial Unity praised Mr. Hughes as 
standing “in a tradition of Christian 
witness which cannot be shaken by im- 
prisonment or peril.’ It declared, “We 
may expect to see more and more church- 
men prepared to take a stand against the 
evil system of segregation.” 
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FOR NIXON 
JAMES H. GRIER 


PLAN TO VOTE for Richard M. 

Nixon because I believe that he is 
better prepared to guide the nation 
through these perilous times than Mr. 
Kennedy. Our chief problem now is not 
economic. Our national income is at an 
all-time high; the number of employed 
persons approaches seventy million—nev- 
er before so many. Our problem is the 
security of the free world and the survival 
of our nation. 

The free world looks to our country 
for leadership because of our own pros- 
perous living conditions, because of our 
great wealth, because through a national 
experience of 185 years we have showed 
the world a good way of life and have 
proved to all thinking people a freedom 
from foreign entanglements, no aggressive 
design for territorial expansion and an 
unprecedented generosity and concern for 
the well being of all men. 

I believe that Mr. Nixon through his 
almost eight years of active experience as 
vice-president has gained an experience 
and maturity which qualifies him for the 
necessary dynamic leadership. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Kennedy has 
demonstrated to a high degree both the 
ability to organize and to direct, but he 
also shows an overwhelming self-confi- 
dence, a lack of mature thinking and a 
failure to appreciate the dignity of the 
high office of the President of the United 
States. He is young, time is in his favor. 
In four years, in eight vears he will still 
be a young man. 

Mr. Kennedy’s frequent reference to 
the lack of proper provision for our armed 
forces and national defense and the in- 
adequacies and weaknesses of our present 
program doubtless gives much aid and 
comfort to Mr. Khrushchev. These ad- 
verse references come in spite of the many 
assurances of our President, himself a 
soldier, and the controlling authorities in 
the Pentagon. In case Mr. Kennedy be- 
come President the first months of his 
administration must be devoted to reasur- 
ring the nation and building up her in- 
jured morale. 

For six years we have had a President 
of one political faith and a Congress of 
another. It has not been without great 
merit. The same situation may prevail 
in the years ahead. 





NOW of Pasadena, California, Dr. Grier is 
president-emeritus of Monmouth College 
(I11.). He was moderator of the United Pres- 
byterian General Assembly of 1944. He states 
that he ‘’normally’’ supports the Republican 
nominee. 





FOR KENNEDY 
CHARLES J. TURCK 


S ONE WHO BELIEVES com. 

pletely in the American doctrine of 
the separation of church and state, I hold 
that I must give no weight to any infer- 
ences that might be drawn for or against 
a candidate for public office by reason 
of his membership or non-membership in 
a particular church. 

In the 1960 campaign, we are con- 
fronted as usual with a choice between 
two candidates based on certain issues 
and on the economic and social groups 
that ally themselves with one or the other 
of the two great parties. Many voters 
forget this aggregate of groups and forces 
and confine themselves to a choice be- 
tween the candidates based on their per- 
sonalities and the issues. It is my judg- 
ment that in 1960 the decision should 
be based on issues and on the conflicting 
group interests too frequently ignored. 

The issues relating to national defense 
and our foreign policy of containing the 
Soviet Union are answered in substan- 
tially the same way by both parties. Nor 
can I discover that either party has a 
forthright policy designed to further the 
cause of peace. 

I find great differences in attitudes and 
programs by the political parties in these 
fields: (1) civil rights; (2) understand- 
ing the plight of farmers; (3) a general 
respect for the rights of working people; 
(4) medical aid program for the aged; 
(5) federal aid to education; (6) na- 
tional housing program; (7) the principle 
of devoting a larger part of our national 
income to the public sector; and (8) na- 
tional leadership aiming constructively 
to promote the growth and expansion of 
our national economy and of the services 
we can render to the world. 

In these eight matters, I hold that the 
Democratic Party, true to the traditions of 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, will take positive and aggressive 
positions, whereas the Republican Party 
will be negative, obstructionist and some- 
times reactionary. The powerful eco- 
nomic and social groups that make up 
the respective parties as a practical mat- 
ter guarantee that each party will act as 
I have stated. They will follow the pat- 
tern of the recent past, 1932 to date. In 
these 28 years (seven administrations), I 
believe that the Democratic Party has 
done more than the Republican Party 
“to establish justice” and “to promote the 
general welfare.”’ I shall therefore vote 
for the Democratic nominee, John F. 
Kennedy, for the presidency of the United 
States. 





DR. TURCK was for 11 years president of 
Centre College (Ky.), 19 years president of 
Macalester College (Minn.), until recently 
head of the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation. He terms his political 
allegience ‘independent liberal,’’ supporting 
the ‘‘anti-Tammany wing’ of the Democratic 
Party in New York. 
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The Law and Civil Disobedience 


CASE could be made for civil dis- 

obedience based on St. Augustine’s 
description of the “melancholy and la- 
mentable judgments’—the injustices— 
inherent in the law in this sinful City of 
Man. With pacifism as a check on the 
commission of new injustices, a call could 
be issued for peaceful resistance to unjust 
laws. 

It is a good American case, defended 
and demonstrated by Thoreau and by a 
whole generation of abolitionists. ‘‘Un- 
just laws exist,” said Thoreau. “Shall 
we be content to obey them, or shall we 
endeavor to amend them, and obey them 
until we have succeeded, or shall we trans- 
gress them at once?” Thoreau asked, as 
| think we each must ask. His answer 
was: “If this injustice is part of the 
necessary friction of the machine of gov- 
emment, let it go, let it go; perchance it 
will wear smooth .. . but if it is of such 
a nature that it requires you to be the 
agent of injustice to another, then, I say, 
break the law. Let your life be a counter 
friction to stop the machine.” So he 
advised the abolitionists not “to wait till 
they constitute a majority of one.” It 
is enough, he said, “if they have God 
on their side, without waiting for that 
other one.” 


And he went to prison for refusing to 
pay taxes to a government that was up- 
holding slavery by imprisoning and re- 
turning runaway slaves. He said that 
“under a government which imprisons 
any unjustly, the true place for a just man 
is also prison.” But people did not un- 
derstand and a distant aunt paid his 
taxes for him and he was put out of 
prison after only a one-night stand. Still, 
I think, his apochryphal answer to Emer- 
son made an imprint on the American 
mind. When Emerson asked him why 
he was in jail, Thoreau replied, “Why 
are you outside?” 


No Anarchist 


But I do not think I am a pacifist and 
I know I am not an anarchist and I did 
pass the bar. So I want to make a law- 
yer’s case for civil disobedience. We 
have been reading Justice Holmes in my 
class, and as always he has renewed my 
passion for this jealous mistress, the Law, 
whose loyal lover I claim to be even as 
I here advocate civil disobedience. By 
the way, there is a Thoreau text for this, 
too: “They are the lovers of law and 
order who observe the law when the gov- 
ernment breaks it.”’ 





MR. WOFFORD is an attorney in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and of the Howard and Yale 
Law Schools. An Episcoplian, he has served 
as a professor in the Notre Dame Law School 
and as legal adviser with the Civil Rights 
Commission. He is a student of Gandhi's life 
od activities, visiting India in 1949 and 
957. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1960 


By HARRIS WOFFORD, Jr. 


Now I realize that this involves a 
paradox—a central paradox of natural 
law jurisprudence—that for many people 
spells anarchy. One man’s natural law 
is all too often another’s poison. For 
Socrates there was a higher law whisper- 
ing to him from outside the cave of this 
world that told him it was the nature of 
man and the first principle of the teach- 
ing profession to ask questions—to ques- 
tion everything—and that therefore he 
should not obey the edict of Athens 
abridging his freedom of speech. But 
the Athenians who served him the hem- 
lock were also obeying the highest law 
they knew, the need to preserve their so- 
ciety from subversion. I think you will 
agree with me that at least this one act 
of civil disobedience proved to be effec- 
tive. For out of the cheerful prison-going 
and death of Socrates we learn academic 
freedom and I would say that Socrates 
also teaches us the first principle of any 
republic, the principle established for this 
republic by the First Amendment. 


I suppose that almost everyone 
would agree that civil disobedience 
would be justified toward any man- 
made law prohibiting the public wor- 
ship of God. 

St. Thomas said that human laws con- 
trary to divine law ought nowise to be 
obeyed. The church has gone to the cata- 
combs before in its exercise of the free- 
dom of religion. And the lives of many 
martyrs and saints should be enough to 
convince you of the educational poten- 
tialities of such civil disobedience. The 
question is, Where else in the field of 
law and on what other occasions is civil 
disobedience also necessary and proper? 


Two Other Areas 

I would cite the second part of the 
First Amendment, freedom of speech, 
and the principle of equal protection of 
the laws in the Fourteenth Amendment 
as two other areas where any laws in 
conflict with these commands of the nat- 
ural law, according to my view of man’s 
nature, ought to be civilly disobeyed. 

But as soon as I say this, I have opened 
a Pandora’s box from which many furies 
may fly, including the present disobe- 
dience of the Supreme Court’s school de- 
cisions by many white citizens in the 
South. If you doubt that the white re- 
sistance to desegregation is based, in part 
at least, on a firmly-held and often con- 
scientiously-held, though to me wrong- 
headed, view of natural law, then listen 
to this colloquoy from the Congressional 
Record for last September 14, 1959. Sen- 
ator Eastland asked: “Is not the segre- 
gated way of life a better life? Is not that 


the law of nature?” And Senator Thur- 
mond replied: “Well, that is the way 
God made the races. I presume it is.” 

And yet, despite the risks involved in 
letting loose differing ideas of natural 
law to contend with each other, I believe 
that there is a great hope for the law, 
particularly for the law of a republic, at 
the bottom of this Pandora’s box. That 
hope is embodied in a view of law that 
transcends the old idea which says that 
law is nothing but the command of the 
sovereign. In a republic, or with men 
who like Mark Twain’s Connecticut 
Yankee have the idea of a republic in 
their heads, every command of the law 
should be seen as a question. 

A Socratic philosopher of the law, Scott 
Buchanan, has stated this thesis to show 
how “law teaches those who make and 
obey it’—and 1 would add, disobey it. 
“Laws,” he says, “are questions asked 
by God, history, nature, or society to be 
answered by men individually and collec- 
tively. This formulation penetrates the 
heart of human freedom. It says that no 
law, not even divine law, cancels out 
human freedom; the answer can be Yes 
or No or something else. It also tacitly 
warns of consequences of the answer. But 
primarily it forces the human being to 
think about ends, or purposes.” 

In this view, there is implicit in each 
law the alternative of obedience, or of 
civil disobedience with full acceptance 
of the consequences. 

Once we no longer see law as a me- 
chanical thing, once we free ourselves 
from the idea that as good citizens we 
have no choice but to obey any law passed 
by the legislature, no matter how bad, 
then of each law we must ask ourselves, 
is this a law that I should obey? Is it a 
just law? Is it so unjust that it needs 
to be resisted from the very inception, 
and cannot wait the slow process of par- 
liamentary reform? 

So you see we are back with Thoreau, 
but with a difference. He thought in terms 
of disobedience serving as a counter fric- 
tion to stop the whole machine of the law. 
I am presenting civil disobedience as a 
natural and necessary part of the great 
Due Process of our law, that process of 
persuasion through which we govern our- 
selves. Civil disobedience, as I see it, is 
a kind of persuasion; the persuasion of 
last resort, within the boundaries of the 
law, sometimes the only kind available. 


Prohibition Laws 


Of course any kind of disobedience of 
law may have the effect of persuasion, 
just as force can at times be a powerful 
persuader. The disobedience of the pro- 
hibition laws was violent, secret, rather 
cynical and largely uncivil, yet it finally 
led to the repeal of the 18th Amendment. 
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But this kind of disobedience was truly 
beyond the legal pale. By teaching dis- 
respect for this one law, it was indeed 
subversive of the law. 

To have been civil disobedience, the 
resistance to prohibition would have had 
to be open, in the sight and knowledge of 
the authorities, and those thus disobeying 
the law should have not only been pre- 
pared to accept the consequences, but 
should have deliberately invited them. 
If those who considered the 18th Amend- 
ment a violation of their natural right 
to drink had courted the jails in protest, 
if they had, as Gandhi urged his coun- 
trymen, entered the prisons “as a bride- 
enters the chamber,” I 
think the 21st Amendment would prob- 
ably have sooner, Certainly it 
would have come better. I do not think 
we would have had the organized crime 
that came in the wake of the less re- 
spectful forms of persuasion that were 
used. 


groom bride’s 


come 


Civit disobedience is within the legal 
pale—within the Canons of Ethics of 
our profession, I would sav 
it involves the highest 
for the law. 


because 


possible respect 


If we se retly violate the law or try 
to evade it or violently seek to overthrow 
it, that would be disloyalty to the idea 
of law itself. But when we openly dis- 
obey a law that we hold to be unjust and 
ask for the penalty, we are saving that 
we so respect the law that we belong in 
jail until it is changed. Thus Socrates 
refused to listen to his friends’ plan for 
his escape from the verdict of Athens but 
instead peacefully to drink the 
hemlock, giving the respect he considered 
due to the state and to the laws in which 
he had lived and had his being. 

Is this anarchy? I hope not, for I 
agree with Justice Brandeis that our gov- 
ernment is “the potent, the omnipresent 
teacher” that “teaches the whole people.” 
And I do not with Thoreau that 
“the law will never make men free.” 
It is through law that we, like Socrates, 
find our freedom. But the law will play 
its full role as teacher only when we look 
upon it as a question. For it is the voice 
of our bodv politic with which we must 
remain in dialogue. 


} 
Chnose 


agree 


A Choice for Freedom 

If the proposition to which we are 
dedicated is then we 
must respond to the law, resist it, change 
it, and fulfill it, even as it challenges, 
changes, and educates us. Civil disobe- 
dience is one way in which we can exer- 
cise the choice that law gives us. It is 
the choice that makes us free. 

Now I have not even come to Gandhi, 
and all I will say here about him is that 
he, too, was a lawyer—trained in Lon- 
don’s Inner Temple—and I think he 
always saw civil disobedience as a con- 
stitutional form of persuasion, as a way 
to reach and move the minds and hearts 


self-government, 
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of people and thus to mould the law. 

Nor have I tried to consider the many 
uses and abuses of this theory. I recall 
a Kentucky mayor who called on his 
people to adopt Gandhi’s method of fight- 
ing injustice, as the only remaining form 
of resistance to court-imposed integration. 
The mayor added that of course the white 
people wouldn’t want Gandhi to come 
to their town, however useful his idea of 
civil disobedience might be for their pur- 
poses. 

This doesn’t disturb me. For the beau- 
ty of civil disobedience is that, in part 
at least, it answers a problem of law that 
has bothered people from St. Thomas to 
the present. Aquinas held that laws con- 
trary to human good are not binding in 
conscience except in order to avoid “scan- 
dal or disturbance.” Since violent diso- 
bedience, in the violent centuries that fol- 
lowed, did indeed often cause scandal 
and disturbance contrary to the common 
good, St. Thomas’s exception has gener- 
ally proved to be the rule, at least the 
rule for lawyers. 

But civit disobedience by its nature 
avoids the kind of scandal or disturb- 
ance that St. Thomas rightly feared. 

In fact, what is wrong with the theory 
of civil disobedience in this country is 
not that our jails would fill. For jail- 
going is not the natural disposition of 
most men. A little jail-going against some 
of our laws might be good yeast to leaven 
the lump of our modern Leviathan. Civil 
disobedience could be an antidote to the 
centralization and standardization of 
our life, to the sense of fatality of the 
multitude as well as to the tvranny of 
the maiority. We certainly need some 
kind of Socratic gadfly to stir socit ty from 
its dogmati: 

No, the problem, I fear, is rather that 
by nature we seem more inclined to dis- 
obey not unjust laws but just ones. We 
all engage in civil disobedience in the 
form of jaywalking or speeding, to name 
only two popular varieties. But we hesi- 
tate to resist an unjust law. We do not 
take personal responsibility for injus- 
tice. Instead of taking Socrates straight, 
we seem to prefer the comic version. I 
am referring to Aritophanes’ portraval in 
The Clouds, where the student of Socra- 
“But I wish to succeed, just 
enough for mv need, and to slip through 
the clutches of law.” But there again, we 
are free to choose which Socrates—which 
inner light or higher law—to follow, and 
it is the choice that makes us free. 


slumbers. 
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HY IS IT that it takes us so 

long to believe in this de- 
mocracy we give lip service to? Let’s 
stop participating in the undoing of 
our fellowman! Let’s give evervone 
around us—rich or poor, white or 
Negro—room enough to reach for 
fulfillment. For what sin can be 
greater than to cause a man to miss 
his own life?—PavuL GREEN. 














FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY @ QOne of my literary dis- 
coveries this summer was Robert. Penn 
Warren's novel-length poem, Brother to 
Dragons, which is an account and a criti- 
cism of Thomas Jefferson, the father of 
the American Dream. Faced with tragedy 
in his own family, Jefferson is challenged 
to examine anew his own concept of the 
nature of man. The poem is well worth 
reading if only for the lines: 

I think I begin to see the forging of the 

future. 

It will be forged beneath the hammer of 

truth 

On the anvil of anguish. 

TUESDAY © Some years ago Professor 
G. E. Wright examined 1,845 published 
sermons written between 1914 and 1942 
to discover what use they made of the 
great eighth-century prophets. He was 
disconcerted to discover that only 74 of 
them contained enough material to be 
used in the analyis. I wonder if the po- 
sition is any better today? I have yet to 
hear a single sermon from members of 
my homiletics class dealing with those 
towering figures. 


WEDNESDAY ¢ There are always peo- 
ple who ask, like the disciples, “Tell us 
plainly.” Kierkegaard must have known 
many of them, for he says, “The time 
will come when it will be considered just 
as bad taste to give results as it was at 
one time to point a moral. The man who 
cannot discover the result for himself 
with the help of the road never discovers 
it at all, he only imagines he does.” 

THURSDAY e@ The best definition of 
evangelism I have encountered in a long 
time is that put forward by the commis- 
sion of evangelism of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. It runs: “Prophetic and 
homiletic witness; theological clarifica- 
tion, inquiry and defence; formal and in- 
formal nurture; Biblical and catechet- 
ical teaching; corporate and individual 
counseling—all to the end that God in 
Christ may be more clearly, fully, and 
powerfully known. These are corporate 
responsibilities, and the church must sus- 
tain them as a corporate body.” 


FRIDAY e | like the idea, put forward 
by some scholars, notably E. D. Burton 
and Benjamin W. Robinson, that the 
Fourth Gospel is not a chronological ac- 
count of the life and teaching of Jesus, 
but in reality a collection of sermons de- 
livered to the congregation at Ephesus. 
Robinson thinks that the kev to the book 
is the sermon we now know as chapter 6, 
where John takes as his text the feeding 
of the multitude and preaches a sermon 
on “Jesus, the Bread of Life,” a sermon 
obviously spoken on Communion Sunday. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Realignment of Missions 


A SEMINARY SURVEY. By Yorke Allen, 
Jr. Harper and Bros., New York. 640 pp. 
$10. 


SEMINARY SURVEY is concern- 
A ed to present a picture of the or- 
ganized efforts in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America of Christians to train a full- 
time ordained ministry. The schools cov- 
ered include those at graduate and under- 
graduate level. Three separate studies 
comprise the divisions of this volume: 
Protestant theological schools; major sem- 
inaries of the Roman Catholic Church; 
The seminaries of the Eastern Churches. 
Part Four, Conclusion, concerns Protes- 
tant schools only, showing the support 
given them by foreign mission boards and 
ending with Recommendations. 

This study was made by Yorke Allen, 
Jr., a member of the staff of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and an executive of the 
Sealantic Fund. Review of part of this 
survey by executives of eight mission 
boards in the United States led them to 
commit $2,000,000 to a joint effort to 
strengthen theological education in these 
areas. In April, 1958, the Sealantic Fund 
matched this amount. Thus the Theo- 
logical Educational Fund was established 
and is administered by a joint committee 
appointed by the International Mission- 
ary Council. In the five years, 1958- 
1962, this committee will expend $4,000,- 
000 to strengthen Protestant seminary 
training in the lands of the younger 
churches. 

This volume has characteristics of an 
encyclopedia. More than 580 seminaries 
are listed with brief descriptions of their 
history, faculty, student body and finan- 
ces. There are 186. statistical tables 
showing diverse studies—from compre- 
hensive subjects (table 1, ‘World Chris- 
tian Population by Areas”) to detailed 
adiophora (table 140 “Growth of Japa- 


DR. STITT is president of Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. 











W. B. J. Martin (continued ) 


SATURDAY e@ QOnce a year I try to re- 
read one of the novels of Dostoevski, be- 
cause he saves me from what P. T. For- 
syth used to call “silly and sunny piety.” 
His power to disturb me lies in his pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart, his 
realism about the mysterious depths of 
man’s being, his radical estimate of hu- 
man sin. It is this that makes his criti- 
cism of modern civilization and of the 
church so devastating. 

SUNDAY e As I stood in the pulpit 
this morning I recalled Bultmann’s 
words: ‘Christian doctrine is not a re- 
ligious world-view that can be discussed 
and developed, but the word that preaches 
the cross as God’s judging and liberating 
act, calling everyone to submit and to 
understand himself in the light of it.” 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1960 


By DAVID L. STITT 


nese Clergy from 1583-93"). Table 172 
shows a total of 366 Roman Catholic 
Seminaries in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, with 15,324 students, compared 
to 202 Protestant schools with 6,194 stu- 
dents and 13 Eastern Church centers 
with 363 students. 


Theological Stepchild 


The author holds that theological edu- 
cation is the “stepchild or orphan of the 
Christian world mission” and lists seven 
reasons as prominent among the factors 
that have led to this situation: 

I. The mission boards themselves have 
not been entirely convinced of the impor- 
tance of increasing their support for sem- 
inaries overseas. 

II. Some mission boards tend to plan 
their operations primarily with a view 
toward sending out western missionaries 
to make converts in “new” geographic 
areas rather than helping ministers of 
the younger churches make such converts. 

III. Mission boards permit their per- 
sonnel to remain frozen in “old areas” 
where the missionary enterprise has con- 
sistently failed to make a significant num- 
ber of converts, even after centuries of 
effort. 

IV. Once a mission commences to sup- 
port a project of any type, it is for inter- 
nal organizational reasons exceedingly 
difficult for that board to cut off such 
assistance in order to shift its support to 
some relatively “newer” activity, such as 
theological education. 

V. Missionaries in the field are often 
even less persuaded than are the mission 
boards of the importance of training the 
local ministry. 

VI. The younger churches are also 
not fully aware of the importance of in- 
creasing their efforts to train their own 
clergy. 

VII. The seminaries of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America have themselves been 
remiss in presenting their claims for in- 
creased support. 

Mr. Allen sees the careful training of 
an indigenous leadership to be impera- 
tive for the Christian mission. He is 
vastly impatient with the fragmented, 
variegated activities of many mission en- 
terprises: : 

“Up to now the mission boards have 
often tended to be more interested in 
bandages rather than books, and hospitals 
rather than libraries, and in secular edu- 
cation as compared with the training of 
men for the ministry. This order of pri- 
ority is of interest because, while Christ 
both healed and taught, his principal in- 
terest was teaching. Christianity has al- 
ways existed, and in all likelihood will 
continue to move forward, primarily on 
the basis of what Christ taught and not 
because of his success in the field of pub- 
lic health. The essence of the missionary 
enterprise would seem to be in the propa- 


gation of the faith, and not in Point IV 
activities.” (page 568) 


Little Flexibility 

Mr. Allen is likewise impatient with 
the pluralistic structure of Protestantism 
that is incapable of flexibility and united 
effort: 

“The cause of Protestant Christianty 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America has 
been hindered both by the large number 
of denominations competing with each 
other and by the dispersion of their efforts 
in numerous costly activities of doubtful 
essentiality. ...The promotion of mergers 
among seminaries is always a difficult 
task. Only the intervention of a national 
government during a total war (as in the 
case of the Kyodan Church in Japan) or 
a total political revolution (as in the case 
of Communist China) has up to now been 
sufficient to oblige Protestant denomina- 
tions to rationalize the operation of their 
seminaries in the younger church areas 
to any significant extent. As the recent 
example of the Burma Divinity School 
indicates, about as ‘ecumenical’ as most 
denominational theological schools now 
seem willing to be in for them to permit 
professors and students of another denom- 
ination to teach and study at their pres- 
ently established schools.” (page 569) ) 

With the level of education rising in 
most of the countries of the world, the 
intellectual ability of the Christian lead- 
ers in these countries must advance also. 
The key to the future success of Chris- 
tianity lies in strengthening the faculties 
of its theological schools, in screening its 
candidates and in tightening its academic 
standards. Consolidation of schools is 
needed to produce a smaller number of 
better institutions. This requires a glo- 
bal strategy and a worldwide program. 
Thus a limited number of selected insti- 
tutions will receive the major portion of 
the funds available. 


Outside the Seminaries 

All who are interested in theological 
education will welcome this volume and 
read it with avid interest. But its mes- 
sage is not limited to theological educa- 
tors. 

All who are concerned with the world 
mission of Christianity will find a fresh 
approach to current pressing questions 
about the future of Christianity in those 
strife-torn areas where revolution is in 
full swing. This survey contains much 
data upon which we may conjecture and 
which we must include in a reformulation 
of mission policy as “foreign mission- 
aries” are forced to withdraw from Afri- 
ca, Asia and — who knows? — Latin 
America. 


SECTARIAN Christianity is an army 

that turns its own siege batteries upon 
itself while the world, the flesh and the 
devil triumphantly win the victory.—R. 
O. ELLER. 
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To the one American in four who does not drink, we are pleased 
and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitaliza- 
tion Policy, which will pay you $100 a week from your first day 
in the hospital, and will continue paying as long as you are there, 
even for life! 

lf you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitalization 
insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the accidents and 
hospital bills of those who do drink. Alcoholism is now our na- 
tion’s #3 health problem, ranking immediately behind heart dis- 
ease and cancer! Those who drink have reduced resistance to 
infection and are naturally sick more often and sick longer than 
those who do not drink. Why should you help pay for their hos- 
pitalization ? 

Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most mod- 
ern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably low rate 
because the Gold Star Policy is offered only to non-drinkers. With 
this policy, you receive $100 a week from the first day and as 
long as you remain in the hospital! This money is paid you in 
cash to be used for rent, food, hospital or doctor bills—anything 
you wish. Your policy cannot be cancelled by the company no 


Christian Leaders Say— 


DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR., minister, First 
Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, North Carolina: 
“The DeMoss plan for providing coverage for non- 
drinkers makes sense and invites favorable com- 
ment. The unconditional, money-back pledge guar- 
antees no loss, and the 40% saving on premiums 
means money in the bank.” 





DR. J. PARK McCALLIE, beloved head of The 
McCallie School: “I have been happy to be able to 
take out hospital insurance in the World Mutual 
Health & Accident Insurance Company of Penna. 
for myself, wife, and daughter at such a reasonable 
rate, even though I am advanced in years, because 
we do not use alcoholic beverages. I have known 
Mr. Arthur DeMoss and Mr. Ted DeMoss for some 
years and have complete confidence in them.” 





DR. L. NELSON BELL, distinguished surgeon 
and Editor of Christianity Today: In my experi- 
ence as a surgeon it was appalling to see the large 
number of persons injured in automobile accidents 
where the chief contributing factor had been al- 
cohol. The enormous cost of such accidents has 
only too often been paid in part by the non-drink- 
ers. It is therefore with great pleasure that I 
commend a plan whereby we who do not drink 
have this taken into consideration so that we can 
pay less for sound protection.” 





HENDERSON BELK, Vice-President and Director 
of Belk Stores: “It is a pleasure to recommend 
the Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization 
Plan, which is headed by Arthur DeMoss. He is a 
fine dedicated Christian, and this insurance plan 
should meet the needs of many at minimum cost.” 





matter how long you remain in the hospital or how often you 
are sick. And the present low rate on your policy can never be 
raised simply because you get old, or have too many claims, but 
only in the event of a general rate adjustment up or down for all 
policyholders ! 


One out of every seven people will spend some time in the hos- 
pital this year. Every day over 43,000 people enter the hospital— 
32,000 of these for the first time! No one knows whose turn will 
be next, whether yours or mine. But we do know that a fall on 
the stairs in your home, or on the sidewalk, or some sudden ill- 
ness, or operation could put you in the hospital for weeks or 
months, and could cost thousands of dollars. 


How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital with costly 
doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medicines? Many folks lose 
their car, savings, even their home, and are sunk hopelessly in 
debt for the rest of their lives. We surely hope this won’t hap- 
pen to you, but please don’t gamble! Remember, once the doctor 
tells you it is your turn to enter the hospital, it’s too late to buy 
coverage at any price. 


The Gold Star Plan Makes It Easy! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization Policy, you would 
receive $100 per week in cash as long as you remain in the hospital. Even 
if you are already covered by another policy, the Gold Star Plan will 
supplement that coverage, and pay in addition to your present policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a month for each 
adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve full months, For each child 
under 19, the rate is just $3 for a month’s protection. And for each adult 
of age 65 through 100, the premium is only $6 a month. 















CIAL. 


“Money-Back Guarantee 


We'll mail your policy to your home. No salesman will 
call. In the privacy of your own home, read the policy over. 
Examine it carefully. Have it checked by your lawyer, your 
doctor, your Christian friends: or some trusted advisor. 
Make sure it provides exdctly what we've told you it does. 
Then, if for any reason whatsoever you are not fully satis, 
fied, just mail your policy back within ten days, and we’l} 
cheerfully refund your entire premiitum by return mail, — 
with no questions asked. So, you see, you have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose! 
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THE WORLD MUTUAL HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


World Mutual has been operating since 1920 and is rated A+ Excellent 
(highest rating available) by Dunne’s Insurance Reports, the world’s 
largest policyholder’s reporting service. By special arrangements with 
De Moss Associates, World Mutual has underwritten this Gold Star Total 
Abstainers’ Hospitalization Policy. 


This plan offered exclusively by 
DE MOSS ASSOCIATES 


VALLEY FORGE, PENNA. 
“Special Hospital-Medical Plans for Special People” 
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io'lan for Non-Drinkers Only 


Y fq to readers of PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
LIMIT! NO SALESMEN! 


FOR PROOF OF SERVICE AND ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 
RELIABILITY, READ THESE LETTERS: Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 




















(1) Miss Mildred L. Faulkner, Barrington, Illinois—‘‘Thank i 
you so much for the prompt settlement of the claim we Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot, sight 
filed. You are not only prompt in settlement but very of one eye. 
considerate also. I would highly recommend your insur- 
ance to my friends. Thank you again.” Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, or both hands, or 

(2) Mrs. Dennis McCloud, Yuma, Arizona—‘‘We are thank- both feet. 

ful that we did have this insurance policy. With no ian 
other income while my husband was in the hospital, this Pays double the above amounts (up to $12,000) for 
COR SEES Se a specified travel accidents! 
(3) Mrs. Frances E. Swartwout, Wimbledon, North Dakota P 


— ‘Thank you very much for the check you sent so 
promptly in response to my claim. God bless you for your 
interest in us older people.” 


j (4) Mrs. Mandeville Cherry, Dothan, Alabama—‘T received 
- the check for $__---- for which I thank you. Am pleased 
} with your service—Your policy for the senior citizens is @ 


very reasonable.” 


(5) Mrs. Esther G. Powers, Norwalk, Ohio—‘‘Thank you ever ice) ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 
so much for your daft in the amount of $----_- received 
so promptly in payment of my claim for benefit. . . I 





APPLICATION TO 














































have found that I am insured in a very reliable company, 1 z | 
proved by your prompt and considerate handling of my 
claim.’ y 0 uliial fea g ACCIGCNE IMS. UO. OL FeNMa. =, 
(6) Mrs. Grace Giloy, Neillsville, Wisconsin—‘“I received the { 
cash settlement for my claim, and want to thank you sin- 1 My name is | 
cerely for same. Every cent was paid according to policy. 
d I had only made one payment on policy before I was 1 Street or RD # | 
n stricken, and you paid up immediately with no questions 1 
i] asked—I heartily recommend this policy to anyone.” City State. | 
Date of Birth: Month Day. Year. 
4 | 
: CHECK THESE REMARKABLE FEATURES : i enine ' 
t 
@Guaranteed renewable. @ Immediate coverage! Full S wieeninet { 
(Only YOU can cancel) benefits go into effect noon 1 ? 
@ Good in any hospital any- of the day your policy is | also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: { 
where in the world! issued. 
7 mal = DATE OF BIRTH AGE RELATIONSHIP BENEFICIARY 
| @ Pays in addition to any @ No limit on number of { NAME ons erie | 
: other hospital insurance times you can collect. 
you may carry. — . @ Pays from the very first | | 
@ All benefits paid directly day in hospital. | 
to you in cash. Ss 
) @No health examination ® No — fees or enroll- | | 
necessary. ment trees! | | 
@ No automatic age termina- @ Ten-day money-back guar- 
tion. antee! 1 
) Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have you or 1 
| they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical operation | 
oa: in the last five years? Yes No 
Only Conditions Not Covered { a 2 . 
\ If so, give details stating couse, date, name and address of attending physician and whether fully | 
Following are the only conditions this policy does not cover: recovered | 
) Pregnancy, childbirth or miscarriage; any act of war; pre- ] 
existing conditions; or hospitalization caused by the use of { —! | 
alcoholic beverages or narcotics. Everything else IS covered! 
1 | hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | hereby apply : 
{ to the World Mutual Health and Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. for a policy based on the understanding 
Seek n= — aaa ee oy ee ly that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior to the date of insurance, and that i 
1 the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the foregoing questions. | 
HERE’S ALL OU DO: %, | os eet Sitebegh T tte e sees Signed: X PTOYERTETELEOTOET EPCOT TTT ETT TET 
y fs f IF YOU PAY 
HERE : MONTHLY Cc) | am enclosing the 
i " m " I : Se amount circled on the left 
nt Fill out application at right. f 


Each adult age $ f Gold Star $100. 
19-64 poys 4. a aan “i 








i ° e per week policy. 
Ch @ Enclose in an envelope with Foch adult oge | * [een 
‘ your first payment. I ae =—> = the designated premium 


Each child age 18 
and under pays am 


for double benefits ($200. 
per week) 











3) Mail to DeMoss Associates, | 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


= | am enclosing one- 
half the designated pre- 
mium for half benefits 
($50. per week) 
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PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. Periraee sss 
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EDITORIAL 


Counter-Attack 


Among others who have sounded-forth 
recently to oppose those who are spread- 
ing suspicion of American church lead- 
ership (OUTLOOK, Sept. 5, p. 8) are 
these: 

Edward Hughes Pruden of the First 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., 
whose vigorous defense appeared in Re- 
ligious Herald and possibly elsewhere. 
One quotation: 














“It must be said that just as there are 
unscrupulous lawyers and doctors and 
businessmen, so there are, I am sorry to 
say, unscrupulous men in the field of re- 
ligion. These men are professional dis- 
turbers, and take great delight in creating 
suspicion and division within the church 
of Jesus Christ. . . . If I turned on the 
radio one morning and heard some law- 
yer denouncing well recognized legal in- 
stitutions, I would go to the lawyers in 
my church and ask them, ‘What on earth 
is this man trying to do? Who is he? 
What is his standing in the legal profes- 
sion?’ 

“If I turned on the radio and heard a 
doctor denouncing most of the doctors in 
America, and indicating that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association was not worthy 
of support, I would go to the doctors in 
the congregation and seek information re- 
garding him. And if I should hear a 
businessman denouncing businessmen and 
their methods and organization, I would 
go to some of you businessmen and ask 
what this was all about. And so I am 
equally sure that if any of you should 
become disturbed over some of the things 
you read or hear, you will also do me the 
Same courtesy. 

“If I were a Communist, I would do all 
in my power to discredit the Protestant 
churches. That's where I would start. 
And if I could create suspicion, ill will 
and division in the Protestant churches, 
I would know that Communism would 
have a real opportunity to establish itself. 
But since I am an American, and a Chris- 
tian, I am happy to say that I believe in 
the integrity of our churches, our Chris- 
tian leaders and in our cooperative Chris- 
tian institutions. They may make mis- 
takes, but they are all human institutions, 
and human beings will always make mis- 
takes. However, they are honest mis- 
takes; they are patriotic mistakes; and 
in the long run our right to make mis- 
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takes in an atmosphere of religious lib- 
erty will bring us nearer the truth than 
the un-Christian totalitarian methods of 
suppression and abuse... .” 


The Texas Presybterian seeks to coun- 
teract some of the waves of emotional dis- 
turbance threatening to engulf that state. 
After detailing some of the background, 
the editor, Brad Byers, suggests reasons 
for attacks on the National Council and 
related Christian bodies: 

“The fear of change. The tempta- 
tion is strong to cite segregation, not the 
status quo, as the first motive. . . . Eco- 
nomic conservatism. Religious con- 
servatism.... Profit. It isn’t hard to make 
a good living nowadays by ‘exposing’ com- 
munism. And radio ‘religious’ programs 
which attack the churches can be just as 
profitable as faith healing and free-style 
tent revivals. In addition to mass appeals 
for funds, the speakers and pamphleteers 
draw support from two independent oil 
operators in Dallas and a Philadelphia 
industrialist. The other motive, strange 
though it may seem, could be the advance- 
ment of communism.... 

“Too few people have bothered to as- 
certain the facts about the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Too many are ready to 
believe and help circulate any charge 
which plays to their emotions.” 


Doctors Here & Doctors There 

Something new in areas of missions 
and medicine is developing. It is a pro- 
gram that will include missionary agen- 
cies in the U. S. A. and the American 
Medical Association, designed to help 
missionary doctors overseas keep abreast 
of the latest developments in medicine. 

Protestant and Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary leaders and AMA officials are 
working on the plan, now in the hands of 
the AMA Board of Trustees whose chair- 
man is Dr. Julian P. Price, a Presby- 
terian of Florence, S. C 

Dr. Price said the recent conference of 
this group marked the first time organ- 
ized medicine has attempted to study the 
problems facing some 1,000 English- 
speaking medical missionaries. He sug- 
gested that the AMA may form a depart- 
ment of international health as a part of 
this new venture. 

Under terms of the program being dis- 
cussed the AMA would become a clear- 
ing house of medical information for mis- 
sion outposts, some of which are so re- 
mote that medical missionaries have diffi- 
culty keeping informed about the latest 
developments. Teams of specialists may 
be organized to bring mission physicians 
up-to-date on advances in their field and 
to assist in the post-graduate education of 
those who come to the U. S. for addi- 
tional training. 

Missionary doctors will reap untold 
benefits from such a program, but the 


MAN cannot live without faith because 

the prime requisite in life’s adventure 
is courage, and the sustenance of courage 
is faith HArryY EMERSON FospIck. 





doctors working at home may gain even 
more. 

Now, let us look around at other pos- 
sibilities suggested by such teamwork, for 
we are far from realizing the possibilities 
open before us even in relating the skills 
and advances of the church at home to the 
evangelistic and educational program 
abroad, not to speak of drawing on the 
experience of educators and professionals 
in activities outside church vocations. 


Quadrennial Study 


Presbyterian, U. S., college-age and 
older young people looking toward their 
seventh quadrennial convention in Dallas 
Dec. 27-31 are being supplied with im- 
portant study materials: “A Servant’s 
Commitment.” This is slightly revised 
from the last meeting of the General 
Council of the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance in Brazil on “The Servant Lord 
and His Servant People’ which appeared 
in full in these columns last year. 

Churches will do well to plan now so as 
to have their full representation at the 
Dallas meeting. Information is being 
provided by the conference office, Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


NEW UPUSA CHURCHES 
JUSTIFY INVESTMENT 


St. PAuL, MINN. (RNS)—New church- 
es justify the loans made to them, accord- 
ing to a report presented to the staff of 
the Board of National Missions, United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., at a meet- 
ing here. 

John N. Penn, Jr., the board’s secre- 
tary for building aid, cited statistics 
tallied about 40 new congregations. 

The churches, among 69 aided by the 
board for the first time in 1954, became 
full-fledged congregations at the end of 
one vear. 

Their benevolence giving in the 1956- 
59 period tripled, going from $60,083 to 
$181,573. The average giving of each of 
these new church members was $3.80 
more than the denomination’s 1959 per 
capita giving of $82.70. 

Except for seven churches that were 
started as missionary ventures, the mem- 
bership of the churches averaged 491 at 
the end of the fourth vear. 


TEXAS GAIN: 26% 


At the recent meeting of the United 
Presbyterian, USA, Synod of Texas, it 
was shown that the svnod’s membership 
gain since 1940 has been 26%. Since 
last January 1 new churches have been 
established in Denton, Midland, Mes- 
quite, Houston and Frisco, with others 
soon to open in Lubbock and Amarillo. 

The synod will meet again next year 
on the campus of Trinity University in 
San Antonio. William FE. Everheart, 
Amarillo pastor, was the moderator. 
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Books That Have Influenced Me (1) 


BOOKS AND LIFE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“The sayings of the wise are like 
goads.”’—Ecclesiastes 12:11. 


AVING BEEN ASKED to write 

about books that have influenced me, 
I am about to fall victim to that tempta- 
tion. While trembling on the brink, let 
me pause to look around and think aloud 
a little about books and life in general, 
or rather books in life. 

Some people are never influenced by 
books directly at all. This group includes 
those who cannot read, but it also in- 
cludes many who have what is considered 
a good education. There are scientists, 
pure or practical, whose reading has been 
confined almost entirely to scientific 
works, and whose lives may be so busy 
that even if they wished they cannot find 
time to read anything but technical trea- 
tises. There are business men who went 
to college and were compelled to read 
something or other in the minimum Eng- 
lish courses to which they were unwill- 
ingly exposed. They did not like what 
they read, they did not understand it, and 
if vou visit their homes twenty years later 
you are more likely to find a built-in bar 
than a built-in bookcase. The business 
executive who told an inquiring reporter 
that his light reading was Collier’s but 
his heavy reading was the Reader’s Di- 
gest, was probably quite. in earnest. 

More fortunate people (for bookish 
people are more fortunate) should not 
despise these non-readers. Every human 
being above the grade of moron (and 
some below?) has been influenced on his 
road of life by some other person or per- 
sons. The great difference between the 
non-bookish and the bookish people, the 
non-readers and the readers, is that while 
thev are all influenced by people, the non- 
readers have been impressed by ear and 
the readers by eve. The non-reader re- 
members what so-and-so said, the reader 
remembers what someone wrote. 

3ut the reader does have an advantage, 
even at this point. For most readers have 
ears, and have listened. The non-reader 
recalls conversations that have affected 
his life; the reader recalls conversations 
and books besides, that have influenced 
him. 


HE REAL ADVANTAGE, however, 

which readers enjoy, is an enormous 
one. The non-reader has to get what he 
can from persons with whom he comes 
into immediate contact; whereas the read- 
er roams the world, he travels through the 
ages since man began to write. Neither 
the reader nor the non-reader ever met 
Ptah-Hotep or*Ikhnaton or the author of 
Job or Hammurabi or Saint Paul or Au- 
gustine or Jerome or Erasmus or Dante 
or Kant or Abraham Lincoln or Sidney 
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Lanier. But the non-reader may never 
even have heard of them, while the reader 
has heard them. The cream of their 
minds, too. You know more about Virgil 
from reading the Aeneid than if vou 
could have met him at a Roman dinner- 
party. If you had been listening to Aris- 
totle talking you might have found him 
well over your head. But with Aristotle’s 
choice ideas laid out in a book before 
you, you are not embarrassed by saying, 
“Will you repeat that, sir? I didn’t quite 
catch it.” You just read the sentence 
again, and again, till it begins to seep 
into your cranium what he was driving 
at. No writer would probably have been 
as patient with you as his printed words 
are. 

It is not a matter af a college educa- 
tion. An education in the humanities 
does no more than introduce the voung 
man or woman to the great minds of the 
world, but it does “put the key of the 
world’s libraries in your pocket” both by 
pointing the way to its treasures and also 
by teaching you to read, in your mother- 
tongue and others. Given the ability to 
read, and an intellectual curiosity, a boy 
will proceed to educate himself. A well- 
read non-college man is better educated 
than the non-reader with a college degree. 


OW DOES ONE become a reader? 
Most such persons get that way as 
a typical Christian becomes a Christian, 
by being born into a Christian home. 
There are exceptions, spectacular conver- 
sions; but most reading adults can re- 
member being children in homes where 
books were all around, and where they 
were not barred from reading any book 
in sight. I can remember the delight of 
discovering the Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca, finding the meaning of those cryptic 
subtitles “INF-KAN,” “KAO-LON” 
and so on. Before I was eight vears old I 
had read Milton’s Paradise Lost, Dante’s 
Inferno and Goethe’s Faust (all in Eng- 
lish!). This was not because I was pre- 
cocious—I wasn’t. If I had been pro- 
cocious I would have understood those 
adult books, and I did not. But I read 
them because they were there, and if they 
were beyond me, so was the Bible, which 
I heard every day and read most days. 
The modern notion that a child should 
not be introduced to a book till he can 
spell and explain all the words in it, is 
nonsense. The contemporary watered- 
down versions of the great classics are 
(I suspect) one of the reasons why chil- 
dren don’t like classics. There is no sub- 
stitute for the original, in any field. 
HAT DOES IT MEAN to say a 
book has influenced one? It is 
hard to say. I may think that this or 


that book turned my thought, and even 
my life, this way or that; but perhaps the 
book only agreed with the already-set 
direction of my mind. All I can say is 
that it is with books as with mountains. 
In the midst of them they seem all alike, 
and who can tell which is the highest, 
which the center of the range? But as 
they recede in the distance, the higher 
peaks stand out, one sees them after haze 
has covered the rest. The book may be 
remembered imperfectly, but something 
about it has spoken to something within. 
One remembers the people who have 
wakened one’s mind, whether one sees 
life as they do or not. 

So, to remember a book with happiness 
and gratitude is to remember a person 
whom one has never “met”? but whose 
mind has become a part of one’s own. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Twelve Presbyterians have been award- 
ed Rockefeller Fellowships for this year 
enabling them to devote one year to the- 
ological study. More than 500 persons 
were nominated for this year’s 63 awards. 
The Presbyterians chosen for 1960-61, 
showing the colleges from which they 
have graduated and the seminaries where 
they. are to study are as follows: 


Kenneth Aldrich (HaArvARD) UNION 
Seminary, N. Y.; John K. Jacobson (Sr. 
JOHNS) PRINCETON Seminary; William F. 
Janssen (University of British Columbia) 
Futter Seminary; Richard A. Johnson 
(M.I.T.) Union, N. Y.; Theodore L. Koontz 
(WESTMINSTER, Mo.) Harvard Divinity 
School; George Lankford (LSU) Prince- 
rox Seminary; Robert McArthur (ArI- 
ZONA) Union, New York; James L. Min- 
nich (Georgia) Union, N. Y.; David Rin- 
ker (PRINCETON) Princeron Seminary; 
Anthony C. Sherman (HAMppEN-SypNEY) 
YALE Divinity School; C. Fitzhugh Spra- 
gins (ARKANSAS) UNION, Va.; James W. 
Trowbridge (YALE) YALE Divinity School. 





Holladay of Trinity 
Oxford, was the convocation 
speaker at the opening of the new term 
at HAMPDEN-SYDNEY College on “The 
Character and the Value of a College 
Education.’’ New freshmen number 150. 


Dean H. A. 


College, 


At ARKANSAS College an experiment is 
being conducted this year, weighing the 
advantages of reducing the number of 
courses a student must take each semester. 
Full-year courses in freshman history and 
Bible are being offered during the fall 
and spring semesters. If the project 
proves itself, a student will concentrate 
on only two or three subjects each semes- 
ter. 

xk * x 

Trinity University (Texas) opened 
its fall term with more than 1,700 stu- 
dents, 19 additional faculty members and 
new construction including a million-dol- 
lar air-conditioned addition to the Mc- 
Farlin women’s dormitory, and installa- 
tion of a central air-conditioning system. 
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National Missions Staff 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
GIVES FIRST-HAND INFORMATION 


St. PauL, MINN. (RNs)—Clergymen 
of United Presbyterian churches whose 
members tend to be professional, mana- 
gerial and business people have been ac- 
quiring a better understanding of labor 
problems, the Board of National Mis- 
sions, United Presbyterian Church, USA, 
was told at its annual national staff meet- 
ing here. 

Reporting on the Presbyterian Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations in Chicago, 
Dean Marshal L. Scott said hundreds of 
the denomination’s ministers have at- 
tended three-week seminars since the in- 
stitute was started in 1945. 

During the seminars, clergymen visit 
factories and labor union headquarters, 
watch men at work, talk to union and 
management people and study the prob- 
lems of running a business enterprise. 

They also are briefed in other areas 
of industrial life, such as race relations, 
housing and political action. Similar 
seminars, Mr. Scott noted, are now being 
set up for laymen. 

In addition, the dean said, each sum- 
mer for 11 years the institute has placed 
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40 to +5 theological students in industrial 
jobs where they work incognito as la- 
borers. 

The staff meeting was attended by 
some 235 field administrators, synod and 
presbytery executives and members of the 
board’s New York headquarters. 

President Arthur R. McKay of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
declared that Protestantism’s mission in 
urban areas “where racial tension, ju- 
venile and parental delinquency, marital 
discord, mental illness, alcoholism and 
labor-management conflicts spell havoc is 
literally a matter of life and death for 
the Christian Church.” 

“Tt will not be enough to follow the 
same old conventional patterns to seek to 
build the church in the way our fathers 
did,” he said. 

“The fact may be that the living wit- 
ness of the Christian fellowship at the 
heart of today’s urban culture will be 
non-institutional, justifying itself not be- 
cause it adds to the church membership 
rolls, but because it builds up the Body 
of Christ,” Dr. McKay added. 

Kenneth G. Neigh of New York, the 
board’s general secretary, reported that 





MONTREAT ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 
An Affiliated Presbyterian College 
Liberal Arts—Business Education—Music 
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it has a dozen pilot projects in progress 
to test different methods of ministering to 
people in the inner city areas. These 
projects, he observed, have shown that 
different approaches are need in differ- 
ent communities and that the personali- 
ties of the workers are an important fac- 
tor in the program’s success. 

Carroll L. Schuster, executive of the 
Los Angeles Presbytery and chairman of 
the staff’s standing budget committee, 
said that the 1961 budget of more than 
$14,000,000 recommended at the meeting 
for national missions is the largest in 
the board’s history. 

He called on the denomination to take 
a “new look at everything it is doing to 
make sure it is relevant to life.” 

There has been a “blunting or blurring 
of the sharp edge of the Christian witness 
of the church in the contemporary world,” 
Donald G. Lester of New York, secretary 
of the board’s Division of Evangelism, 
told the meeting. 

The Christian witness, he said, has 
come to be equated with Americanism 
and ‘“do-goodism.”” He urged church 
members to “recover the Christian differ- 
ential” —to relearn what is distinctive or 
different about the Christian message and 
witness. 


WCC Asks Investigation 
Of Bishop’s Deportation 

GENEVA (SPECIAL)—The World Coun- 
cil of Churches has asked for a full re- 
port to be prepared by member churches 
in the Union of South Africa on the 
deportation of the Anglican Bishop of 
Johannesburg, Ambrose Reeves, on Sep- 
tember 12. 

An outspoken opponent of the South 
African government’s racial policy, Dr. 
Reeves had left South Africa five months 
ago, soon after the emergency regulations 
had been declared. He returned to Jo- 
hannesburg on September 10 from Lon- 
don. 

The South African government deport- 
ed Bishop Reeves, a British citizen, under 
the 1956 amendment to the Migration 
Act which empowers the Minister of the 
Interior to deport anyone who is not a 
South African citizen. 
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ADORATION OF GOD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for October 9, 1960 
Psalm 24; Ephesians 3:14-21. Printed Text: Psalm 24. 


Our lessons this quarter present “Pas- 
sages of Spiritual Power,” and we look 
again this week at one of the well known 
and beloved Psalms. It is one of the litur- 
gical Psalms, sung at the annual New 
Year’s festival, celebrating the entrance 
of the ark into God’s holy hill, the temple, 
on Mount Zion. Some of the older stu- 
dents of the Psalms believe that it was 
“composed and sung on the occasion of 
the removal of the ark from the house of 
Obed-Edom, to the city of David on 
Mount Zion (2 Sam. 6). It was a day of 
solemn gladness and triumph. No long 
period had elapsed since David had 
wrested the stronghold of Zion from the 
last remnant of the hill tribes of the 
Canaanites which lingered in Palestine. 
Henceforth this mountain city, deemed 
by its ancient inhabitants impregnable, 
was selected by the conqueror as the seat 
of the royal residence, and the center of 
religious worship; and thither after hav- 
ing subdued his enemies, he determined 
to bring the Ark, which, for nearly fifty 
years had been left neglected at Kirjath- 
Jearim. It is difficult for us to conceive 
the feelings, at once of the most exalted 
and fervent patriotism, and of the deepes 
religious enthusiasm, which would be 
awakened in the hearts of the people by 
such an event. ... King, and priests, and 
people, the elders of Israel and the cap- 
tains over thousands (1 Chron. 15:2) in 
solemn procession and with all the ac- 
companiments of music and song, con- 
ducted the ark to its resting place on the 
holy mountain. It was then that this 
majestic anthem rose to heaven, ‘The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness there- 
of’ and the gates of that grey old fortress 
were bid to lift themselves up as being 
too narrow to admit the king of glory.” 
( Perowne.) 

Even if the Psalm was written later, 
and even if it is a compilation, composed 
of poems written originally for other oc- 
casions, as modern scholars are inclined 
to believe, this may have been the occa- 
sion which the worshippers celebrated, as 
each vear the festive procession wound its 
way up the sacred slopes of the temple 
area, 

The Psalm is divided into three parts. 
The first centers our thought upon the 
Lord of the universe (1-2); the second 
upon the qualifications of those who wor- 
ship him (3-6): and the third upon the 
Temple, in which he dwells. 

1. The Lord of the Universe 

The Psalm centers our thoughts first 
of all upon the Lord whom we worship. 
His sovereignty is not limited to a single 
nation or a single country. He is the 
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Lord of all the world, for he is its creator. 
The picture of the creation in vs. 2 is 
poetical, rather than scientific. The land, 
rising out of the water, was supposed in 
ancient times to rest upon it. The writer 
of the Psalm is not concerned with the 
method of creation, but with the fact 
that God who fashioned the earth and 
the world (i.e., its habitable part) is the 
Lord of all the universe. 

Someone has said, there are at least 
three views that men may take, which 
many do take, regarding the ownership 
of material things. The first view is that 
what I have belongs to me and I may do 
with it what I please; the second view 
is that what I have belongs to the state, 
which may do with it what it will. Prev- 
alence of one or the other of these views 
is responsible for much of the evil that 
there is in the world. The third view is 
that what I have belongs to God, and I 
must use it as one who someday will be 
called upon to give an account of his 
stewardship. This last is the view of the 
Bible. 

The basis for this point of view is 
found, among other places, in Psalm 24: 
1: “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof... .” The fulness thereof 
means all that is in it. Moffatt translates, 
“All that earth holds.” The world and 
all its resources. If the earth is the 
Lord’s, then we dwell upon it and hold 
our titles only as tenants at will; as lease- 
holders upon a most precarious tenure; 
as stewards, obligated to use what has 
come to our hands in accordance with his 
holy will and for the good of the whole. 
For the good of the whole! 

This latter thought is suggested by the 
second part of the verse: “The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the 
world and those who dwell therein.” Is- 
raelites were inclined to forget this fact, 
to think that the seed of Abraham were 
his only people and their Promised Land 
his only concern. Manv years ago the 
great English preacher, Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, cried: 

“What a rebuke is this to those wise- 
acres who speak of the Negro and other 
despised races as though they were not 
cared for by the God of heaven! If a man 
be but a man, the Lord claims him, and 
who dares to brand him as a mere piece 
of merchandise? The meanest of men is 
a dweller in the world and therefore be- 
longs to God. Jesus Christ has made an 
end to the exclusiveness of nationalities. 
There is neither barbarian, Scythian. bond 
nor free, but we are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” 

God shows no partiality, Peter declares 
in Acts 10:34 (Rsv); he shows no par- 
tiality to any race or class or nation or 


denomination. “The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof, the world and 
those who dwell therein.” Those of us 
who have been granted possession of some 
of the world’s goods, therefore, must use 
them for the good of all. 

Said a college professor: 

“When a man makes his life one long 
tale of hard and cruel selfishness he is at 
every moment misusing a vital energy 
which, at that very moment, God is giving 
to him. He takes a gift, warm with the 


touch of God, and soils it with his own 
selfwill. 


“When a man sinks into vice and wal- 
lows in the depths he is prostituting a 
vitality which, at that very time, is com- 
ing to him fresh from the pure hands of 
God. 

“When a man breaks out in furious pro- 
fanity, he is using the very strength which 
God is giving him at that instant to hurl 
back defiance into his face. 

“When God made free persons to live 
in the world he made creatures who could 
use his constant and marvelous gift of 
life, his perpetual creation which keeps 
man alive in the world, the intimate and 
wonderful gift of his immanent presence, 
in soiling and defiling ways, a deadly and 
dastardly prostitution of the noblest gifts 
just as they came with the breath of God 
upon them.” (Quoted in Tarbell’s Teach- 
ers Guide.) 

“T will place no value on anything that 
I have or may possess,” said David Liv- 
ingstone, “except in relation to the king- 
dom of Christ. If anything I have will 
advance that kingdom it shall be given or 
kept, as by giving or keeping it I shall 
best promote the glory of him to whom I 
owe all my hopes both for time and eter- 
nity.” That is the stewardship of life and 
possessions that follows naturally from 
the Psalmist’s words: “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the world 
and those who dwell therein.”’ 


2. Those Who Worship Him 

Verses 3-6 set forth the moral condi- 
tions required for access to the presence 
of so great a God. 

Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 
To stand here means not merely to ap- 
pear or to remain, but to stand one’s 
ground, in other words, to worship ac- 
ceptably. It is significant that the only 
requirements are moral ones. Some 
churches today would require conditions 
of ritual or dogma. Some would actual- 
ly turn a man away from the worship 
of God (or seat him in a corner) be- 
cause of the color of his skin. The re- 
quirements set forth in this Psalm are: 
(1) purity of act—‘the who has clean 
hands,” free from wrong doing, we would 
say, or most positively as interpreted by 
Jesus, active in well doing; (2) purity 
in thought—‘“‘he who has a pure heart,” 
free from envy, hate, contempt, as well 
as lust, or more positively, as interpreted 
by Jesus, one who loves God and his fel- 
lowmen; (3) purity in motive—“‘who 
does not lift up his soul to what is false.” 
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To lift up the soul is to direct one’s mind 
toward, to set one’s heart upon, to desire. 
The word translated vanity (KJv) or 
“what is false’ (Rsv) denotes what is 
transitory, false, unreal, sinful; in a word, 
all that the human heart puts in place 
of God. Jesus puts this requirement in 
more positive terms when he says “he 
who does the will of my Father who is 
in heaven” (Mt. 7:21); (4) purity in 
“and does not swear dec eitfully.” 
Purity of speech is condensed here into 
the one virtue of truthfulness. Jesus puts 
it more positively: “Do not swear at all 
. say... simply ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ ” 


speet h 


The man who can pass these four tests 
is the one who has a right to expect God’s 
blessing upon his life, the rewards of 
righteousness from the God who offers us 
salvation from all the ills of life. And 
those who have these four characteristics 
are the ones who seek after God. Jesus 
puts it more aptly when he says, “Blessed 
are those who hunger and thirst for right- 
eousness, for they shall be satisfied” (Mt. 
3:6). , 

What do these four characteristics 
mean to a modern boy or girl, to the mod- 
ern home, in the classroom, in social life, 
in business and professional life? Are 
they still a condition of the divine bless- 
ing? In what way? 


3. The Temple in Which God Dwells 

Verses 7-10 were sung when the proces- 
sion had reached the ancient gates of 
Zion. The gates are summoned to open 
high and wide to admit their true king, 
as though they were too narrow and low 
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for the High and Mighty One to enter, 
Twice the summons sounds forth, and 
twice the wardens of the gate return their 
challenge, “Who is the king of glory?” 
Twice the summons sounds forth, and 
erful monarch who will yet establish his 
victory over the earth. ‘The climax comes 
in vs. 10, when he is presented not only 
as the Sovereign of the universe. Orig- 
inally perhaps the term Lord of hosts 
designated God as Leader of the armies 
of Israel, but “as the phrase, ‘host of 
heaven, was used for the celestial bodies 
(Gen. 2:1) and celestial beings (1 Kings 
22:19) the meaning of the title was en- 
larged to designate God as the ruler of 
the heavenly powers, the Supreme Sov- 
ereign of the universe.’ And that is the 
sense in which it is used here. 

“Lift up your heads, O gates ... that 
the king of glory may come in.” This 
is symbolic language, of course, but the 
symbolism is most suggestive. If the 
doors of our churches are so low and nar- 
row that they exclude men whom Christ 
would admit, can we expect the Lord of 
the universe himself to enter? If we ex- 
clude men because of narrow conceptions 
of church polity, or of the sacraments, 
or of dogma; if we exclude men because 
of their class or because of their color, 
can we really expect to meet our Lord, the 
Lord of the universe? Christ seeks to 
enter every heart, but he will not force 
his way in; as Holman Hunt rightly por- 
trays it, the latch is on the inside. “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of, the world and those who dwell there- 
in.” This is the God who desires to enter 
our houses of worship and is prepared to 
bless those who worship, but we must 
have clean hands and a pure heart, or at 
the very least, we must hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, if we are to enjoy his 
blessing. And the entrance to our church 
must not be so narrow and so low that 
the Lord of hosts will pass us by. It is 
not the height or the beauty of the edifice 
that he considers, but the condition of our 
hearts. “Lift up your heads, O gates... 
that the Lord of glory may come in.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE PARABLES. By Gerald Kennedy. 
Harper and Bros., New York. 213 pp., $3.50. 

Gerald Kennedy, bishop of the South- 
ern California-Arizona Conference of 
the Methodist Church, prepared a series 
of six sermons on the parables of Jesus 
for the “Bishop’s Hour” at the annual 
meeting of his Conference a few years 
ago. From this self-imposed assignment 
there developed an interest which resulted 
in the book titled The Parables. 

This volume presents twenty-four ser- 
mons on the stories of Jesus. 





If one is 
looking for a critical treatment of the 
parables he will not be interested in this 
book for there is almost no discussion of 
such questions. Rather Bishop Kennedy 
presents what he sees as the significant 
message for the present generation in 
these twenty-four parables. While the 
reader will not always agree with the 
writer's chosen emphasis in a given par- 
able, he will discover that the treatment 
of the story is provocative in light of the 
current concerns of the world church. 
There is value, too, in the author’s shar- 
ing of his storehouse of illustrative ma- 
terial. A bishop in the Methodist Church 
gets around and Bishop Kennedy has 
kept his eves and ears open as a citizen 
of the kingdom and the world. The evi- 
dence of this fact is to be found in The 
Parables. 
Howarp M. JAMIESON. 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 

PAUL AND THE SALVATION OF MAN- 
KIND. By Johannes Munck. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Va., 351 pp., $6.50. 

Dr. Munck, Professor of New Testa- 
ment at the University of Aarhus, Den- 
mark, holds that despite the attacks which 
Ritschl and Harnack had directed against 
the Tuebingen position, F. C. Baur has 
remained victorious, since these scholars 
had only slightly modified Baur’s his- 
torical outlook. Hence the eminent Dan- 
ish scholar sets out in this book to rewrite 
the history of the primitive church. By a 
very careful study of the pertinent New 
Testament text he reaches the conclusion 
that there was basic agreement between 
Paul and the Twelve, and that whatever 
conflicts Paul had experienced were call- 
ed forth by Judaizing tendencies of Gen- 
tile Christians rather than by conserva- 
tive Jewish Christian circles in Palestine. 

In eleven chapters the author surveys 
Paul's letters in chronological order us- 
ing Acts in a discerning. and critical way 
as a second source except where it is 
contradicted by the letters of the Apostle. 
The record begins with an analysis of 
the implications of the Damascus Road 
experience and reaches its climax in 
Paul’s trial before the Emperor. Paul 
felt his call as a divine compulsion to 
which he had to obey, and by which he 
was sent to the Gentiles after the failure 
of the first stage of Christian missions, 
which was concerned with the Jews only. 
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In the light of Romans 10, the work 
among the Gentiles is shown to have a 
providential function. It is to stimulate 
the jealousy of the Jews, and once it is 
completed Israel, too, will be converted. 
In the eves of the early Christians God 
is dealing with nation rather than with 
individuals. Thus by addressing himself 
to the Emperor, Paul would proclaim the 
gospel to the whole Gentile world and 
thus would usher in the final eschato- 
logical period, in which salvation would 
become universal. 

The emphasis placed upon the basic 
harmony between Paul and the Twelve, 
and the consistent eschatological interpre- 
tation of Paul’s work have much to com- 
mend themselves and form a_ helpful 
corrective of current interpretations of 
the history of the primitive church. How- 
ever, to this reviewer, the author has not 
fully succeeded in proving that the Ju- 
daizers in Galatia were Gentile Chris- 
tians. Would that mean that the Juda- 
izers in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with 
Trypho were Jews who had been con- 
verted by this type of Gentile Christians ? 
And is Paul in dealing with the Judaizers 
merely concerned with a more or less of 
Jewish legalism, or rather with the “myth 
of Judaism,” that is to say, with the con- 
tention that one’s being a Jew rather 
than Christ is the source of salvation? 

Orto A. PIPER. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

THE BAPTISM SACRIFICE. By George 
Every. Naperville, Ill. Alec R. Allenson, Inc. 
112 pp. $2, paper. 

George Every of the Society of the 
Sacred Mission, Kelham, has contributed 
this scholarly monograph to the Series 


in Ministry and Worship which is being 
produced by the SCM Press of London 
and distributed in this country by Alec 
R. Allenson, Inc. of Naperville, Ill. The 
premise of Dr. Every’s study is that bap- 
tism and the eucharist are two parts of 
one and the same mystery. In the light 
of this premise the author proceeds to 
exam both baptism and communion in 
relation to ancient antecedents and pres- 
ent practices. He sees the eucharist ‘“‘not 
as a repetition or reiteration of the sacri- 
fice of Christ, but as the sacramental 
means whereby his death and resurrec- 
tion, and our baptism, are renewed in 
us.” The author’s Anglicanism and his 
British background show plainly. 
KENNETH G. PHIFER. 

Louisville Presbyterian Theol. Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Beggars in Velvet. Carlyle Marney. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2. 

When Trouble Comes. James E. Sellers. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2. 

Meeting the Test. Walter L. Cook. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville, Tenn. $1.75. 

The Dayuma Story. Ethel Emily Wallis. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.95. 

One World, One Mission. W. Richey 
Hogg. Friendship Press, N. Y. $1.50, paper. 
$2.95, cloth. 

Your Next Big Step. G. Kearnie Keegan. 
Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. $1.25. 

Handbook of Church Finance. David R. 
Holt, 2d. Macmillan Co.. N. Y. $5. 

How to Pass High on the American Col- 
lege Testing Program Exams. Arco Pub- 
lishing Co., Ine., N. Y. $3, paper. 

Handbook of Private Schools. Porter 
Sargent Publishers, Boston, Mass. $10. 

When Youth Prays. W. 
Creary. Warner 
$1.25, paper. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Kelsey Regen, Durham, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the First church, Rich- 
mond, Va., effective Nov. 1. 

Ernest B. Smith from Campbellsville, 
Ky., to 1301 Cedar St., Owensboro, Ky., 
where he has become assistant minister 
in the First church. 

Lawrence H. Richards from Montreat, 
N. C., to Rt. 1, Penn.-Lawrence Rd., 
Trenton, N. J. 

William P. Boyle from Tokushima City, 
Japan, to 235 Inman Dr., Decatur, Ga. 

George H. Kirker from Raymond, Miss., 
to the First church, Geneva, Ala. 

Dan H. McCown from Wake Village, 
Texas, to the Madison, Fla., church, Box 
517. 

Van M. Arnold from Greenwood, Miss., 
to the Evergreen church, 613 University, 
Memphis 7, Tenn. 

John G. Gibbs from Gerrardstown, W. 
Va., to 716 S. 7th St., Vineland, N. J., for 
graduate work at Princeton Seminary. 

Robert G. Balnicky from Union, S. C., 
to the Fairfield church, 354 Emory Dr., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

C. Lewis Morrison from Prattville, Ala., 
to 1301 Mary St., Clifton Forge, Va. 

J. W. Bryson from Pine Bluff, Ark., to 
2017 Evelyn St., Lake Charles, La. 

R. McFerran Crowe, former president of 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Kendall church, 
Miami, Fla. 

Calvin C. Thielman from Waynesville, 
N. C., to 15 Lonsdale Terrace, Edinburgh 
3, Scotland. 

Samuel R, Fudge, formerly of Monti- 
cello, Ark., has been installed as pastor of 
the New Hope church, near Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Horace E. Stoessel, formerly of the 
King College faculty, is studying at the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland, for the 
next two years. 

Gerald N. Reiff from Leaksville, N. C., 
to the navy chaplaincy. 

J. O. Howell has requested his presby- 
tery to dissolve the pastoral relationship 
with the Smyrna and Wentworth, N. C., 
churches. 

Samuel P. Hart from Siler City, N. C., 
to the Millboro, Va., and Windy Cove 
churches, Oct. 1. 

Milton P. Brown, Jr., from 
Va., to Southwestern at 
phis 12, Tenn. 


Lexington, 
Memphis, Mem- 


United Presbyterian, USA 
Thomas R, McNutt from Seattle, Wash., 
to 109 Biddle Rd., Box 153, Paoli, Pa. 
A. Wade Anderson from Florissant, Mo., 
to 5405 Brennan Dr., Des Moines 10, Iowa. 





Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian .. . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 

WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 

PEACE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 








Dean H. Lewis from San Mateo, Calif., 
to 6337 Arlingham Rd., Flourtown, Pa., 
Oct. 10. 

A. William Simmermon from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, to 41 Codjer Lane, Sudbury, 
Mass., where he will lead in the organiza- 
tion of a new church. 

A. C. Casey, Jr., from Holden, Mo., to 
the Presbyterian conference center, Grand 
Rivers, Ky. 

William F. Reipschlager from Savan- 
nah, Mo., to the Virden, Ill., church, 

D. Stanley Tiner from Flat River, Mo., 
to the Lyons, Kans., church. 

J. David Warren, formerly of Grace 
church, St. Louis, Mo., has become minis- 
ter of the Oak Hill church, in St. Louis. 

Alan H. Hamilton from Maraciebo, 
Venezuela, to New York, where he has 
become secretary for Leadership Develop- 
ment in the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 

Warren C. McClain from Palm Desert, 
Calif., to assistant minister of Westmin- 
ster church, Pasadena, Calif. 

Huberto M. Falcon, M.D., has 
after 36 years service in the 
Savior church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William N. Wysham, who has been 
chairman of the National Council of 
Churches’ Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature, is now serving 
in Beirut, Lebanon, as consultant to the 
Near East Christian Council's Literature 
Committee. Dr. Wysham recently retired 
as a staff secretary of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 

Winburn T! Thomas from Chicago, II]. 
to UPUSA COEMAR headquarters, New 
York, where he has become the commis- 
sion’s secretary for synods and presby- 
teries. 

Richard W. Firth from the staff of the 
Board of Christian Education in Philadel- 
phia to assistant to the president of 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas. 


retired 
Divine 


A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 
campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


WALDENSIANS 


Giorgio Girardet, pastor of the Walden- 
sian church in Trieste, is the new director 
of Agape, Waldensian youth center jp 
Italy, succeeding Tullio Vinay, who hag 
been associated with the work since jt 
began in 1947. 

Ursanno Rostan, Waldensian modera- 
tor, will spend three months in the U.S.A, 
beginning next Feb. 15. 

Arthur B. Wiles has become executive 
director of the American Waldensian Aid 
Society, succeeding Genevieve Lowry, 
who served in that position for six years, 
CHAPLAINS’ ADDRESSES 

Clarence P. Buss, 15 Trans Bn, APQ 
217, New York, N. Y. 

Donald M, Covington, Hdqtrs. U. §, 
Army Garrison, Office of the Chaplain, 
Ft. Devens, Mass. 

Wilds S. DuBose, Jr., 4751st Air Def, 
We., Office of the Base Chaplain, Aux, 
Fld. #9, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

DCEs 

Annie Laurie Cureton from the Chevy 
Chase church, Washington, D. C., to dt 
rector of Christian education in the Fan- 
wood, N. J., church. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College of Synod of N.C. 
Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, Pres. Maxton, N. C. 











Fine Arts Center 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines. 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1960 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 


Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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